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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 15, 1959 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on April 15, 1959, 
at eleven o’clock. Clarence Saunders Brigham, President 
of the Society, presided at the meeting. The following 
members were present: Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Fred Morris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, Henry Wilder Foote, Clifford 
Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White 
Rice, Frederick Lewis Weis, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Walter Muir Whitehill, Samuel 
Foster Damon, William Alexander Jackson, George Leslie 
McKay, Richard Allen Heald, George Russell Stobbs, 
Arthur Adams, John Alden, Sinclair Hamilton, Edward 
Harold Cole, Carleton Rubira Richmond, Lyman Henry 
Butterfield, George Talbot Goodspeed, Mark Bortman, 
Stephen Thomas Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Rae Mac- 
Collum Spencer, Bradford Fuller Swan, Thompson Ritner 
Harlow, William Henry Harrison, Hermann Porter Riccius, 
Ray Nash, Albert Goodnow Waite, Alden Porter Johnson, 
Verner Warren Clapp, Howard Henry Peckham, Richard 
Mott Gummere, Edward Pierce Hamilton, Jacob Blanck, 
John William Middendorf, and Penrose R. Hoopes. 
Mr. Lincoln, Recording Secretary, read the call for the 
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meeting. It was voted to dispense with the.reading of the 
records of the Annual Meeting on October 15, 1958. 

The Director read the report of the Council. It was 
voted to accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 
Publications. 

Mr. Brigham then stated that he intended to retire at the 
end of the Society’s fiscal year, that he desired to devote his 
remaining years to the completion of Mrs. Spear’s bibliog- 
raphy of directories, and to the preparation of a supplement 
to his bibliography of newspapers. 

The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 


Thomas Randolph Adams, Providence, Rhode Island 
Ralph Robert Shaw, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Carl Erhard Wahlstrom, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Michael J. Walsh, Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. Brigham appointed Messrs. Edward Pierce Hamilton, 
Sinclair Hamilton, Edward Cole, and Theron Johnson 
Damon a committee of four to distribute and collect the 
ballots. Mr. Edward Hamilton reported that forty-two 
votes were cast and that all the nominees were elected. 

Papers were read by Howard Henry Peckham of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on ‘Tears for Old Tippecanoe,” and by 
Verner W. Clapp of Washington, D.C., on ‘““The Work of 
the Council of Library Resources.” Marcus Allen Mc- 
Corison’s bibliography of Amos Taylor was communicated 
by title. 

At the close of the meeting the members of the Society 
were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Carleton R. Richmond 
at the Club of Odd Volumes. 

Danie. W. LINcoLn, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


T HAS been a busy winter, as usual, with many research- 

ers visiting the Library, chiefly from outside of New 
England. Although the weather has been severe, the build- 
ing has been kept comfortably warm, and the frequent snow- 
falls have been plowed and shovelled promptly. 

The director’s recently published volume entitled Fifty 
Years of Collecting Americana for the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 1908-1958, has received wide notice 
through reviews and mention in bibliographical journals. 
Over seven hundred copies have been distributed to the 
members and the libraries on the exchange list, to nearly 
one hundred booksellers, and to many friends of the Society. 
Most requests for this volume have been honored, if they 
came from deserving libraries and collectors. No copies are 
sold, since the book is only presented with the compliments 
of the author. Judging by the hundreds of replies received, 
the volume has added much to the prestige of the Society 
and spread widely the knowledge of the Library’s valuable 
collections. 

The saddest event in recent years was the death of the 
assistant librarian, Mrs. Dorothea E. Spear, who passed 
away after a brief illness on February 23, 1959. She had 
served on the Library’s staff for thirty-five years. More 
familiar than anyone with the contents of the Library she 
conducted constant and invaluable research. She was 
especially useful in indexing the Society’s printed Proceed- 
ings and making elaborate indexes for the special publica- 
tions of the Society issued in recent years. She also made a 
card index to the vast correspondence of the Society, both 
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by writer and subject, from the year 1920 to date, which 
work has been of constant help to researchers and to the 
Library staff. She was the author of a monograph on 
American Watch Papers which was published in 1951. Her 
most pretentious undertaking was a bibliography of Ameri- 
can directories to the year 1860, describing and locating over 
a thousand of these volumes, so much used in research. This 
work was about ninety per cent completed, and when the 
unverified material is finished, it will be published by the 
Society. Mrs. Spear’s place will never be filled. 

During the past six months there have been five deaths in 
the membership. John M. Merriam of Framingham, senior 
member of the Society, elected in 1888, died on January 9. 
Louis H. Dielman of New Windsor, Maryland, elected in 
1925, died on March 9. Russell S. Paine of Worcester, 
elected in 1926 and a member of the Council, died on Jan- 
uary 3. Thomas J. Holmes of Cleveland, elected in 1927, 
died on February 7. Samuel Hopkins Adams of Auburn, 
New York, elected in 1946, died on November 16. Obituary 
sketches of these members will appear in the printed 
Proceedings. 

The Society has benefited in recent months by several 
bequests. James L. Whitney, who died in 1910, left a will 
making many bequests to institutions. The Society was 
favored by receiving a gift from his estate of about $150 a 
year. Upon the death of a surviving niece who received 
during her lifetime the main income from the fund, the 
estate was recently settled and the Society received the sum 
of $9000 as its share in the Whitney Fund. 

The second bequest was from Donald McKay Frost, who 
died in April, 1958, after a long illness. He left to the 
Society a bequest of $10,000, with no strings attached, but 
which will be largely used in filling in gaps in his remarkable 
collection of Western narratives which he gave to us in 1947. 
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He was an exceedingly useful and generous friend, and a 
member of the Council from 1940 until his death. 

The third bequest was from Russell S. Paine, a member 
of the Council since 1938 and always one of our most inter- 
ested members. In his personal will he bequeathed to the 
Society a sum which should bring an income of about $2000, 
with an equal amount going to the Worcester Art Museum. 
Later, with the expiration of certain other personal bequests 
the income should be larger. Mr. Paine also left another 
will, or trust, amounting to $1,052,000, which will bring an 
income of $21,000 to the Society after the death of a life 
beneficiary. This also to be shared in an equal amount with 
the Worcester Art Museum. 

The Society’s finances are in excellent condition. In fifty 
years we have never had a deficit. This was brought about 
by the gifts made each year by members and friends amount- 
ing to more than $15,000. These gifts enable us to acquire 
books needed to fill in our various collections and to keep 
the salaries of the staff at a fair level. Thus has the prestige 
of the Society been maintained. 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Samuel Hopkins Adams was born at Dunkirk, New York, 
on January 26, 1871, a son of Myron and Hester Rose 
(Hopkins) Adams. His father was a Congregational 
minister, and his mother was the daughter of a professor of 
theology. He went to Hamilton College where he played 
tackle on the football team, regularly won the college poetry 
prize, and after some interruption due to his use of a bean 
shooter he was graduated in 1891. During his undergrad- 
uate years he was a correspondent for the New York Tribune, 
and upon graduation he began a decade of work as reporter 
and writer for the New York Sun. This was the world, so 
incredibly far from ours, which he pictures in the novel 
Tenderloin, which was published this year. In 1900 he 
became managing editor for the McClure Syndicate, and 
the following year, advertising manager of McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

In 1903 Adams joined the staff of McClure’s Magazine 
which he left abruptly two years later when he found that it 
showed no willingness to print his exposé of the patent- 
medicine frauds. So he took his articles to Collier’s Weekly 
which used them in its drive to obtain the passage of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. These brought him fame and 
joined him to the team of Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, and 
Ray Stannard Baker. Among the most successful of his 
muckraking efforts was the series of articles written in 1915 
for the New York Tribune on dishonest advertising. 
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OBITUARIES 7 


In 1905 Adams published The Mystery, the first of more 
than fifty novels—even he lost track. Seventeen, of which 
“The Harvey Girls” was typical, were made into moving 
pictures. Fifty years after the appearance of the first of 
these books, his Grandfather Stories hit the jackpot of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Most of these novels are good, 
sound, historical fiction, far more accurate and true to the 
ear of the professional historian than are most works in this 
class. Although, as Adams used to point out, these books 
are not literature, they were well-told stories. His purpose, 
he told us, was to acquire all of the certainty of background 
available to the historian, and then to present it as a tale, 
not in the slightest colored by the crusading emotions and 
purposes of his muckraking days. It took no mean crafts- 
man to please, as he did, the public, the professional his- 
torian, and the hypothetical maiden aunt. 

To those of us (and it seems to have been almost everyone 
whom he met) who were charmed by Sam Adams, who loved 
and admired him and enjoyed his company, it was incredible 
that under the pseudonym of Warner Fabian he wrote a 
series of novels which could have had no purpose but to 
titillate the emotions of inhibited individuals with weak 
minds. As tales they are far inferior to his other works, but 
one characteristic they have in common—so far as I have 
sampled them I have never found a word which would offend 
the most delicate ear. 

One of the chief reasons for accepting an invitation to 
participate in the Seminars on American Culture at Coopers- 
town was the opportunity to spend time with Sam Adams. 
He would refuse to present formal lectures like the rest of us, 
but would ‘“‘answer questions” from his vast store of mem- 
ory and experience; the session was never long enough. At 
Cooperstown he impressed upon a whole academic genera- 
tion the fact that a very distinguished and highly successful 
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author could be sweet, gentle, and truly modest. Those 
who had the good fortune to visit him at his homes in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, and overlooking Lake Owasco near 
Auburn, New York, say that it was his practice to begin his 
daily stint of writing at five in the morning, and to be 
through in time to spend the afternoon at tennis, swimming, 
or entertaining passing visitors or large groups in the social 
parties which he so much enjoyed. 

Considering the really sound quality of Adams’ writing 
(when Warner Fabian was not in possession), it is curious 
that he received only one honorary degree, an L.H.D. from 
Hamilton in 1926. He came to know the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society asa “‘pleasant treasure house” 
which yielded much, such as the Maelzell collection, which 
went into his novels of Upper New York. When a lameness 
which set in a dozen years ago hindered his moving about, 
he and Clarence Brigham settled down to a vast corres- 
pondence. He was elected to membership in 1946, and he 
became one of the most regular contributors to our book 
funds. He was still hard at work, still inquiring for avail- 
able source material for projected novels, when death took 
him at Beaufort on November 16, 1958. C. 


LOUIS HENRY DIELMAN 


Louis Henry Dielman was born in New Windsor, Mary- 
land, on January 16, 1864, a son of Louis and Theodora 
(Muller) Dielman. His father was an innkeeper but his own 
childish ambition was to read everything in print. He 
attended Calvert College in New Windsor, and in 1881 
apprenticed himself to a Baltimore druggist and enrolled in 
the Maryland College of Pharmacy. Later he attended the 
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Philadelphia College of Pharmacy where he was graduated 
in 1885. Then he returned to New Windsor, opened a 
pharmacy, and obtained appointment as postmaster. He 
soon decided that he had chosen an uninteresting and un- 
profitable profession, so in 1900 he went to Annapolis as a 
cataloger in the State Library. In 1904 he went to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library as assistant to Bernard Christian 
Steiner, and in 1911 he became executive secretary of the 
Peabody Institute, in 1928 taking over the librarianship as 
well. Beginning in 1905 he was active in the Maryland 
Historical Society, serving as chairman of the library com- 
mittee from 1914 to 1943, and as editor of the Maryland 
Historical Magazine from 1910 to 1938. 

Mr. Dielman’s service to these institutions was selfless. 
During the depression he bought books from his own pocket, 
telling his protesting colleagues that he had no use for 
personal possessions. Sometimes he built up collections on 
which an institution would not feel that it should expend 
funds, and then gave them to one of his libraries. The most 
important of these was a collection of some 5000 pieces of 
early sheet music, mostly of Baltimore printing. After 1920 
one of his chief interests was a vast morgue of Maryland 
biography which now fills a room at the Maryland Historical 
Society. 

In 1922 Mr. Dielman’s connection with the American 
Antiquarian Society began with correspondence and de- 
veloped after Clarence Brigham visited him in connection 
with his newspaper bibliography. In 1925 he was elected to 
the Society. Like Mr. Brigham he believed in swift and 
wholesale exchanges without accounting, and would have 
been ashamed to keep a rare item which obviously belonged 
in another institution. Some of the unique numbers of 
Maryland newspapers which Mr. Brigham turned up went 
immediately into Mr. Dielman’s files. His letters, like his 
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manners, were witty and informal, and we missed them 
after his retirement in 1942. 

Mrs. Dielman, the former Anna Good Barkdoll, to whom 
he was married in 1890, died in 1935, leaving no children, 
but when he retired to New Windsor in 1942, he was by no 
means alone. He established himself in the forty-room inn 
(significantly known as “‘the Sheltering Arms’”’ to the towns- 
people) whose other tenants immediately became his per- 
sonal friends. The children of the town, particularly, 
swarmed to visit “Mr. Lou,” who would start the conversa- 
tion with baseball but work around to history without 
frightening them. His correspondence with professional 
friends was crowded out by the demands of that with ill or 
absent children, and he had become the most revered as well 
as the oldest inhabitant of his town when he died, on March 
9, 1959, after a single day’s illness. C. &. &. 


THOMAS JAMES HOLMES 


Thomas J. Holmes was born at Newcastle-under-Lime, 
England, on December 26, 1874, a son of Elisha and Mary- 
jane (Rhodes) Holmes. As a child he was an insatiable 
reader, and in his teens he took up theology, studying not 
only the authors congenial to his own strict Puritan back- 
ground, but those who expounded other systems as well. 
Nor did he neglect the literary background of Puritanism. 
He went to public schools and at the age of thirteen was 
apprenticed to a bookbinder and publisher. In this con- 
nection he spent three summers working in the library of the 
Duke of Sutherland and some weeks in the library of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, an experience which developed in him 
a great love for old and beautiful books. 
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In 1895 Holmes went to work for Riviere of London, later 
shifting to Zaehnsdorf. At the Paris Exposition of 1900 he 
won a bronze medal for bookbinding, but his real interest 
was in forwarding (the preparation of the sheets for the 
actual binding) which in those leisurely days gave him time 
to read as he worked. In evening groups devoted to the 
study of modern art and literature he met, and soon mar- 
ried, Alice Mary Browning, the daughter of a stationer, and 
an active Unitarian whose sturdy intellectual confidence 
enabled him to shed comfortably the inherited Funda- 
mentalism in which he had been unhappily struggling. Their 
decision to come to America in 1902 was a part of this 
intellectual adventure. 

Holmes greatly enjoyed New York City where he went to 
work for the Club Bindery which had not as yet been 
touched by the unionization and consequent speed-up which 
had made him unhappy in London. Perhaps that is why the 
bindery folded in 1909, sending Holmes to work for The 
Progressive Printer, of St. Louis. He soon removed to 
Cleveland to act as manager of the Rowfant Bindery. As 
this became established and needed less of his attention, he 
spent an increasing amount of his time cataloging the 
John G. White Collection of folklore and orientalia for the 
Cleveland Public Library. In 1916 he became librarian of 
the William G. Mather Collection, an ideal conjunction of 
a man and a job. [Inevitably his research and writing 
brought him into contact with the American Antiquarian 
Society, to which he was elected in 1927. To the Proceed- 
ings he contributed two articles on the bookbindings of John 
Ratcliff and Edmund Ranger. It was, however, his bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Increase Mather (1932) which brought 
him to the attention of the scholarly world. It was only to 
be expected that his work would be in a technical way vastly 
superior to those of Sabin and Evans, who never under- 
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stood the mechanics of the manufacture of books, and for 
that reason committed many errors; but in addition, his 
competence in the literary and theological background and 
his familiarity with the sources made his little essays on the 
subject matter and significance of each title contributions 
of fundamental historical importance. Time and again he 
hulled the towering rationalizations of Beard and Parrington. 

The depression brought this work to a standstill. Mr. 
Mather asked Holmes to sell the collection and, after the 
efforts of the American Antiquarian Society had failed, it 
passed to Tracy William McGregor. The latter agreed to 
finance the continuation of the Mather bibliography, and 
after his death William G. Mather assumed that responsi- 
bility. The American Antiquarian Society handled the 
funds, and Holmes took up his work here in 1936. It was 
then that I first met him. I had come to the library and 
asked for a Mather book and was rather startled to have 
pop out of the Mather Room a smallish man with a round 
face and white pointed beard twitching with interest as he 
asked, ‘‘Who’s interested in the Mathers?” I was, and in 
the years which followed I had the pleasure of reading the 
proofs of the bibliographies of Cotton and the minor 
Mathers, which were as near perfect as any work could be. 
He completed his work and went back West in 1940, re- 
turning the next year to accept a well-deserved LL.D. from 
Trinity College. 

Holmes had always assumed, apparently correctly, that 
he had an Englishman’s natural love for the soil, and now he 
retired, happily, to a twenty-acre hog farm in Newbury, 
near Burton, Ohio. From this he emerged, in 1944, to 
assist in the planning which finally resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the National Library of Medicine. Mrs. Holmes 
died in 1957, and he followed her on February 7, 1959. 


C. &. &. 
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JOHN McKINSTRY MERRIAM 
John M. Merriam, a son of Adolphus and Caroline (Mc- 


Kinstry) Merriam, was born at Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
on September 20, 1862. When he was two, his family re- 
moved to Framingham, of which he was to be so prominent 
a part for almost a century. He attended Framingham 
Academy, Phillips Exeter, and Harvard College where he 
was secretary and orator of the Class of 1886. After a year 
and a half in the Harvard Law School he was drawn off to 
Washington. His senior thesis in college had been “Re- 
movals from Office by Thomas Jefferson,” and had interested 
Edward Channing, who suggested that he read it at the 1888 
meeting of the American Historical Association at Wash- 
ington. The paper impressed Senator George Frisbie Hoar 
who made Merriam his secretary and clerk of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, in which office he 
served through the soth Congress. Most of his time was 
devoted to a compilation of a legislative history of the 
Ordinance of 1787 which under the sponsorship of Senator 
Hoar he read at the American Antiquarian Society in April, 
1888. At the next meeting he was elected to membership. 


Merriam had married Annie Chapman Davenport of 
Hopedale in 1888, and on the death of his father two years 
later he felt that he had to leave off the joys of history and 
politics (both of which he loved greatly) to go back to 
Framingham, pass the bar examinations, and establish 
himself in the practice of law. This he did, specializing in 
probate matters and maintaining offices in Framingham and 
Boston until the last year of his life. In 1897 he was sent to 
the General Court where his proposed tax reforms were so 
unpopular that his political career came to an abrupt end at 
the next election. He was consciously an Alexander- 
Hamilton Republican, and as such was more appreciated in 
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local than in State affairs. For many years he served 
Framingham as Town Council and Moderator, and he was 
sent to the non-political State Constitutional Convention 
of 1917. In 1917-18 he was chairman of the Framingham 
Draft Board. He was president and director of local banks 
and of a number of public service organizations. He was a 
founder and for many years a leading spirit of the Framing- 
ham Historical and Natural History Society, and the author 
of many minor historical articles, including five papers in our 
Proceedings. During the first decades of his membership 
the pressures of business and family responsibilities kept him 
from being very active, but during the crisis of the depression 
his financial contributions to help the Society were remark- 
able. In 1935 he became the senior member, and thereafter 
his participation in our activities was regular. Several times 
he entertained the members at luncheon after the Boston 
meeting. 

Mr. Merriam had a quality of sweet friendliness unusual 
in a New Englander, but more normal in being quiet and un- 
obtrusive. Although I can never remember seeing him slap 
a back, he loved life and people. When he had a summer 
home in Sherborn he enjoyed having under foot five children 
and a large assortment of cattle, goats, and poultry of vari- 
ous kinds. When I knew his home it sheltered grandchildren, 
and I was startled to have the three generations pull out 
recorders and have an impromptu household concert when 
the spirit moved. He enjoyed life and his regular round of 
activities into his ninety-seventh year, and died after a short 
illness on January 9, 1959. 
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RUSSELL STURGIS PAINE 


The death of Russell Sturgis Paine at the age of eighty- 
seven on January 3, 1959, brought to an end a dynasty 
intimately connected with this Society since his ancestor 
William Paine was elected first vice-president in 1812. 
Russell was a son of James P. and Sarah L. (Turner) Paine, 
and was educated at the English High School and graduated 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1891. He had a 
natural bent for engineering and mechanics, but the death 
of his father left him with problems of real estate manage- 
ment which occupied most of his time for some years. His 
one real break with his background came during World 
War I when he saw active naval service as a navigating 
officer. 

Mr. Paine was moderately active in local organizations, 
being a trustee of the Rural Cemetery and of the Natural 
History Society, and a member of the First Unitarian 
Church. He early took to sending us books which turned 
up as he settled estates, and in 1926 he was elected a member. 
Since 1938 he has been a faithful member of the Council. 
He has wisely advised as to investments, has contributed 
generously to our funds, has scouted for libraries which we 
might acquire, and has with amazing consistency turned up 
useful and valuable books, although this was a field which 
he knew only as a reader with wide interests. His real 
hobby was the collection of the common stock of short-line 
railroads and similar obscure corporations. Since his knowl- 
edge of these was unusual and his judgment good he did not 
fare too badly even though his main financial activities were 
in connection with New England textiles. 

A keen interest in tennis kept Mr. Paine and his wife, the 
former Susanne Riddle, active in Worcester society for many 
years. After her death, on March 6, 1953, Russell was 
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rarely happy. A capitalist to the core, an old-school Re- 
publican, he saw little in the modern world to please him. 
The proposal to run what seemed to him to be a needless 
super highway over the site of his house seemed to him to 
be typical of the times. Although there were occasions in 
our long years of association when I had to disagree with 
him, I found him a very lovable individual, and it was with 
deep sadness that I watched the approach of the end which 
he welcomed. From his estate we shall eventually obtain 
the means adequately to record the services of the Paine 
family to the Society. a 
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Tears for Old Tippecanoe 
Religious Interpretations of President Harrison’s Death 


BY HOWARD H. PECKHAM 


HY has labor suspended her toil, and commerce her 

traffick? Why the lengthened procession, and this 
thronged temple? This is not the anniversary of Freedom’s 
jubilee. No gorgeous pageant glitters in the sun-light; no 
glad anthem swells on the breeze; no triumphant acclaim fills 
the welkin. Today we hang out the ensigns of mourning; 
we march to the slow and solemn music of muffled drum; 
we attune our voices to the melancholy notes of funereal 
dirge. The King of Terrors, who respecteth not the high 
places of power, hath entered our National Mansion 
House—hath stricken down the Chief Magistrate of our 
glorious Republic. President Harrison, the annointed of 
liberty, is no more.” 

After this preface it is probably anticlimactic simply to 
say that William Henry Harrison succumbed to pneumonia 
on April 4, 1841, exactly one month after his inauguration. 
However, it presages the fact that he was the first President 
of the United States to die in office. Eight men had pre- 
ceded him in the Chief Executive’s chair and a period of 
fifty-two years had elapsed without such an interruption. 
The death of the President was a shock to the nation simply 
because it had never happened before. But it was a further 
shock because by many people this event, while it might be 
attributed directly to pneumonia bacteria, was actually an 


1 Charles J. Jenkins, Eulogy on the Life and Character of William Henry Harrison (Au- 
gusta 1841), p. 5. 
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instance of Divine intervention. ‘To astonishment, there- 
fore, was added foreboding and dread. The Almighty had 
deliberately struck down the Chief Executive. Therefore 
He must have a purpose. What did it mean? 

For an answer they looked to their clergymen. For gen- 
erations the clergy had insisted that America was favored 
by God. History to them was an account of God’s dealing 
with people. They could recall that Luther’s posting of his 
theses followed upon discovery of America, and that settle- 
ment of what was called the New World proceeded during 
the persecutions incident to the Protestant Reformation. 
America was the New Zion, the new Promised Land; it was 
settled by a Chosen People. It had grown and prospered, 
overcome Wilderness and savage, French and Spanish 
Catholic, and British tyranny, because God had led and re- 
warded a reverent and virtuous people. God-fearing men 
had written a new Constitution of self-government and 
religious freedom, and the republic was launched under a 
pious George Washington. Now something had happened 
that indicated a mighty dissatisfaction on the part of 
Jehovah. 

Clergymen were not unmindful that a solemn and puzzled 
nation turned to them for an explanation of this mysterious 
calamity. They can hardly be blamed if they took some 
secret pride in their role as interpreter and prophet. While 
they did not rejoice in the event, they hardly felt an aversion 
to the spotlight now fixed upon them. As they meditated 
on the situation, most of them saw clearly what was meant 
by the baring of God’s arm in the White House. Un- 
fortunately, they did not agree, and it is the pattern of those 
answers, or interpretations, that I want to examine. 

First, let me remind you of the background against which 
the ministers spoke. Harrison had been elected on the Whig 
ticket in November 1840, after the rowdiest, zanyest, most 
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hilarious, colorful, and extravagant campaign the nation 
had yet experienced.? It has been called the beginning of 
the modern political campaign, but I’m not sure its carnival 
aspect has been equalled since that time. The Democrats 
had renominated Martin Van Buren, who had served one 
term as the heir and successor of the formidable Andrew 
Jackson. Circumstances had not been kind to President 
Van Buren. Jackson’s refusal to recharter the United States 
Bank had left his successor to advocate a sub-treasury 
system that provided a good political issue and split his own 
party. A financial panic in 1837, brought on by the over- 
expansion of credit, had stagnated business, closed banks, 
wiped out paper fortunes of speculators, and caused some 
unemployment. Van Buren himself was a well-to-do New 
York politician of patrician tastes who lacked Jackson’s 
appeal to the common people, especially in the West. 
Both parties were national in scope; that is, they had 
adherents in every part of the country and they had radical 
and conservative wings. ‘The Whigs included plantation 
owners in the South, manufacturers in New England who 
abhorred slavery, and Western farmers concerned with 
internal improvements. Sectional differences were growing, 
but both parties tried to avoid issues that would split them 
geographically. New England Whigs wanted to nominate 
Daniel Webster, but he went off to England before the con- 
ventions to try to sell some of his land speculations and get 
out of debt. The Southern Whigs hoped to nominate 
Henry Clay, and he expected it, but Clay had demonstrated 
a remarkable talent for misinterpreting public sentiment 
and winding up on the unpopular side of an issue. In sucha 
predicament the Whig party adopted no platform and the 
Whig bosses of New York and Pennsylvania threw the 
nomination to a man whose views on the controversial 


2 The campaign is detailed in Robert G. Gunderson, The Log-Cabin Campaign (Lexing- 
ton 1957). 
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issues of the day were unformed or unknown, a military 
hero who was virtually impregnable to attack: William 
Henry Harrison, of Ohio. 

He was then in unwilling retirement on his farm, and so 
he was pictured as a modern Cincinnatus called from his 
plow to lead the country. The simile was hardly accurate 
because Harrison had been the Whig nominee in 1836 and 
lost to Van Buren, and he had been angling for the nomina- 
tion a second time to the best of his ability. Harrison was 
a Virginian who entered the army in the West under General 
Anthony Wayne in 1792. Later he served as governor of 
Indiana Territory, as a major general in the War of 1812, 
in the Ohio legislature, then as a United States Senator, and 
finally as minister to Colombia. From this last service he 
had returned in 1829 and since then had been in political 
eclipse trying to support an extraordinarily large household. 

The Democrats found almost nothing about Harrison 
they could attack. He straddled the issues of slavery and 
banking with vague platitudes. He came from an aristo- 
cratic old family, but he had made his career in the West on 
his own merit. His patriotism was undeniable, and the fact 
that he was poor indicated all too clearly that he had never 
made money from his offices or from speculation in western 
lands. When the Democrats tried to ridicule his military 
record by impugning his competence as a commander or 
questioning his courage, the effort backfired. Not only did 
the many men who had served under him rise to his defense, 
but even Van Buren’s running mate, Richard M. Johnson, 
who had fought with Harrison in the war, was so embar- 
rassed by his party’s tactic that he praised his opponent’s 
military record. 

The Whig strategy was carefully to avoid discussion of 
issues. The party stuck to emphasizing the contrast be- 
tween the two candidates, convinced that Harrison merited 
the popular trust. The campaign resembled that of 1828, 
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when Jackson won over John Quincy Adams, but now the 
parties were reversed. The Whigs had the plain man of the 
people, and they painted Van Buren as the indifferent, 
aristocratic man of money. In disgust the Baltimore 
American, a Democratic newspaper, declared that if some- 
one would give Harrison a jug of cider and a modest pension 
he would be content to sit in his log cabin for the rest of his 
days, albeit he lived in a large clapboard house. The Whigs 
seized on to this sneer and made the log cabin and barrel 
of cider the symbols of the campaign. A log cabin was 
used in a float in every parade and as a party headquarters 
in almost every town. Free cider, usually hard, was liberally 
dispensed. The popular woodcut of the day pictured Harri- 
son with a tumbler in his upraised hand; probably no other 
presidential candidate has been swept into office with this 
posture accepted by the public. A campaign newspaper 
called the Log Cabin was started by an energetic Whig 
named Horace Greeley, who changed it the following year 
to The New York Tribune, a Whig daily. Songs by the 
dozen were written, published, and what is worse, sung. 
Here are a couple of samples: 


The fame of the Chieftain’s gone forth, and it flies 
Like the day-beams that shine on both cottage and palace; 
From their log-cabin homes, see the People arise 
And present to Van Buren the hard cider chalice. 
“From Virginia, alas! 
I have had a full glass; 
Away from my rose lips,” he cried, “let it pass!” 
“Hard cider makes drunkards,” the sad Tories cry— 
But, ah! it will never make Martin ‘get high.”* 


Let Van from his coolers of silver drink wine, 
And lounge on his cushioned settee. 

Our man on his old buckeye bench can recline, 

Content with hard cider is he.‘ 


3 The Log Cabin (New York and Albany), May 16, 1840, p. 2. 
4 Ibid., Oct. 3, 1840, p. 4, reprinted from the Louisville Journal. 
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Harrison’s age, 68 years, might have given pause to some 
voters, but the mere fact that he traveled and made 23 
speeches in a personal canvass—the first in any Presidential 
campaign—made his age seem inconsequential. When the 
Democrats questioned his competence, they simply couldn’t 
make themselves heard. His forty-year record of public 
service under every President from Washington to John 
Quincy Adams was too impressive. Whatever his lack of 
talents, Harrison was an immensely likeable man of un- 
blemished character. Need I add that he won the electoral 
vote by a four-to-one margin and carried 19 of the 26 
states? 

When Harrison arrived in Washington early in 1841, it 
was expected that he would place himself in the hands of the 
Whig leaders. Webster had the arrogance to offer him an 
inaugural address that he had prepared. But Harrison had 
already written his own. Webster insisted on revising it. 


Harrison was well read in ancient history, and his speech 
abounded in classical allusions. Allegedly exhausted from 
his editorial efforts, Webster appeared haggard at dinner 
that night. His hostess asked if anything had happened to 


him. 


‘““Madam,” Webster replied, ‘“‘you would think something 
had happened, if you knew what I have done. I have 
killed seventeen Roman proconsuls as dead as smelts!’” 

Even so, in delivery the speech lasted an hour and forty 
minutes. Rarely was it criticized by the clergy and even 
then its style was excused. The Reverend B. B. Edwards of 
Andover, Massachusetts, admitted: ‘“There are too many 
words in it; and the classical allusions are too frequent. But 
Gen. Harrison was not educated as a scholar. . . . His 
academic halls were the ancient woods of Vincennes; the 


5 Peter Harvey, Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster (Boston 1877), pp. 
162-163. 
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lamps by which he read Caesar and Tacitus were the watch- 
fires of Tippecanoe.’”® One paragraph of the inaugural 
pleased the ministers immensely, in part because it was so 
clearly introduced out of context. Several of them quoted 
it to their audiences: 


I deem the present occasion sufficiently important and solemn to justify 
me in expressing to my fellow citizens a profound reverance for the 
Christian Religion, and a thorough conviction that sound morals, reli- 
gious liberty, and a just sense of religious responsibility are essentially 
connected with all true and lasting happiness; and to that good Being 
who has blessed us by the gifts of civil and religious freedom, who 
watched over and prospered the labors of our Fathers, and has hitherto 
preserved to us institutions far exceeding in excellence those of any other 
people, let us unite in fervently commending every interest of our 
beloved country in all future time.’ 


Despite this declaration, Harrison was not a member of 
any church. In Ohio he had often attended his wife’s 
church—Presbyterian—and had even taught a Bible class 
foratime. In Washington he began attending the Episcopal 
Church (in which he had been reared) and told the rector 
that as soon as enough time had passed so that his motive 
would not be construed politically, he would join. This 
statement of intention on top of his inaugural testimony 
and past performance satisfied almost all the ministers who 
delivered funeral sermons and to whom formal church 
affiliation was a serious matter. One lone dissent was heard 
from the Reverend Nathaniel Hewit of Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut: Harrison, he pointed out, “was not in form a member 
of a Church of Christ. Supposing him to have been a 
‘believer in Him with all his heart,’ this neglect on his part 


*B. B. Edwards, 4ddress Delivered on the Day of the National Fast (Andover 1841), p. 10. 


7In his biography of Daniel Webster, Claude Fuess attributes this paragraph to Web- 
ster’s editorial pen. Apparently some question of authorship arose immediately after 
Harrison’s death, for the Reverend Mr. Hawley, rector of the Episcopal Church in Wash- 
ington, was “authorized from unquestionable authority” to say “that this paragraph was 
written by Harrison himself.” 
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was an act of disobedience to his Lord and Saviour of no 
trivial magnitude.’’8 

Emphasis on the letter of religion, or more accurately of 
Protestantism, and on church membership and ritual, were 
the inheritance of the Second Great Awakening, which 
began in 1800 and blazed in the West for two decades. 

Three weeks after the inauguration, President Harrison 
was suffering from a cold. Congestion in the lungs was 
found on March 28, and his physicians grew concerned. As 
one biographer put it, Harrison endured their treatment 
for eight days before dying on April 4. This small coin- 
cidence of date—March 4 and April 4—did not escape 
notice. ‘The dramatic contrast of the two days proved 
irresistable to almost every speaker. I confine myself to 
one quotation, without gestures, from the Reverend Horatio 
Potter: 

“The inhabitants of that city, who but a few days ago 
crowded to the Capitol to witness the august ceremony of 
Inauguration ... have scarcely retired to their firesides, and 
had time to recover from the excitement of that occasion, 
before they are summoned to come forth to look upon 
another pageant, upon another procession! The elements 
that compose it are in many respects the same as before; 
but the air, the spirit of the whole, how mournfully changed! 
Ministers of state, and foreign ambassadors, and distin- 
guished citizens, are again to be seen, but every trace of joy 
and gratulation is fled. The same martial, well disciplined 
ranks are there; but their arms are reversed, their counte- 
nances are bent in gloom upon the ground, their step is 
measured and solemn; the drum is still heard, but in muffled 
tones; their music is low and funereal; the horse, too, which 
made a principal figure on the previous occasion, is there; 
but the seat of the rider is vacant, and the hearse that 
8 Nathaniel Hewit, Discourse at the Funeral Solemnities (Bridgeport 1841), p. 6. 
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follows tells but too plainly that DEATH is now the 
conqueror.’ 

Vice-president John Tyler was the instigator of most of 
the funeral sermons. Without precedent to guide him, he 
issued on April 13 a “Recommendation” declaring Friday, 
May 14, to be a day of “national fasting and prayer.’ He 
also went on to call Harrison’s death ‘‘a bereavement pe- 
culiarly calculated to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and 
to impress all minds with a sense of the uncertainty of human 
things, and of the dependence of Nations, as well as individ- 
uals, upon our Heavenly Parent.” 

As the result of this cue, almost every minister in the 
country, with some notable exceptions, prepared a sermon 
related to Harrison’s death. Some, of course, had already 
preached a memorial sermon before the proclamation ap- 
peared, and as a penalty for their precipitateness a few 
found themselves preaching a second funeral sermon on 
May 14. In many towns and cities, a Committee of Ar- 
rangements was appointed to prepare a municipal observance 
or a union church service. Where the Committee selected 
the speaker, his reward was customarily the publication of 
his sermon or address. Yet an astonishing number of 
churches apparently published their own minister’s sermon 
on this occasion. I have found 138 sermons and eulogies, 
by 132 authors, in pamphlet form.” If any Catholic priests 
responded to the event, their sermons apparently did not 
see print. 

Let me put your minds at ease. Although I have read an 
even hundred of these pamphlets, I have no intention of 


offering a resumé of each one. I shall simply classify them 


® Horatio Potter, 4 Discourse on the Death of William Henry Harrison (Albany 1841), 
pp. 12-13. 

1 The Philosophical and Historical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati) owns 93 sermons; the 
Indiana Historical Society (Indianapolis) has 81; the Library of Congress (Washington) 
owns 68. I am indebted to all three libraries and particularly to Miss Caroline Dunn of the 
Indiana Historical Society Library. 
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into a few groups according to the point of view expressed. 
A very few were completely biographical with little religious 
coloring. A similar few were completely sermons barren of 
biographical reference. The vast majority were a mixture. 

Actually the estimates of Harrison presented by these 
speakers ran a narrow gamut. Those persons who despised 
the man or were derogatory of his abilities naturally were 
not asked to speak and for the most part they kept quiet. 
No one openly declared that Harrison was a knave or a fool 
and that his death should be welcomed. The worst judg- 
ment was uttered by William Cullen Bryant in an editorial 
in the Democratic New York Evening Post. He said he 
regretted the President’s death only because Harrison did 
not live long enough to prove his incapacity for great 
office.” 

The sermonizers and eulogizers confined themselves to an 
emotional range of mild to enthusiastic approval of Harrison. 
At the lower end of the scale were those who frankly asserted 
that he was not a talented or great man, but were quick to 
add that he was honest and good. Many others believed 
that he was more competent than the politicians and cir- 
cumstances had permitted him to demonstrate; that he had 
been ably prepared for the Presidency by his military, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic services and would have been a strong 
Chief Executive. A few, usually ardent Whig politicians, 
eulogized him as a genius, a talented administrator, a wise 
and discerning leader from the mould of George Washington. 
These judgments were painted with purple rhetoric. 

None of the laymen who delivered eulogies used a Biblical 
text, nor did all the clergy. Of the 62 ministers who did 
preach from a text, 52 took a verse from the Old Testament, 
and only 10 from the New Testament. This preference has 
its significance. The circumstances suggested a similarity to 


New York Evening Post, Apr. 6, 1841, p. 2, in Yale University Library, courtesy of 
Miss F. Bernice Field. 
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early Israelite history. The American people were consid- 
ered a Chosen People with whom God had a covenant. 
Further, Harrison was sometimes seen as a second Moses 
because as leader of these people he had not been allowed to 
live to enjoy the Promised Land toward which he was taking 
the nation. Since so many of the clergy also saw in the 
President’s death the judgment of a stern God, they found 
in the Old Testament characteristics and examples of such a 
Jehovah. Theirs was the God of Job and Jeremiah, before 
the new interpretation of fatherhood preached by Jesus. 
There are few references in their sermons to Christ the 
mediator, and no thought of God as seeking man through 
the love exemplified in Jesus. The Book of Psalms was 
drawn on by 11 ministers, Isaiah by 7, Jeremiah and Samuel 
by 6 each. 

To survey religious points of view in the hundred sermons 
we must eliminate those that expressed no opinion on the 
cause of Harrison’s death. These were strictly memorial 
addresses, such as that by Lewis Cass speaking of his old 
comrade in arms to the American citizens in Paris, or Con- 
gressman Caleb Cushing addressing his constituents at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. There were 8 of these 
eulogies, and only one was delivered by a clergyman. 

The next category encompasses those speakers who 
assumed that Harrison’s death was due to the orderly 
working of natural law, for which God was ultimately re- 
sponsible but with which He did not interfere. The fact 
that Harrison happened to be President of the United 
States did not alter the situation. Among these speakers 
were Deists, of course, and ‘Transcendentalists. They 
agreed that the public had a right to mourn for the loss of a 
trusted leader, and they sought to find traits in Harrison 
that could be glorified and recommended for emulation. 
The Reverend Alvan Lamson of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
said that in His government of His creatures and of His 
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universe, God proceeds by fixed laws founded on an im- 
mutable morality. The Reverend George Whitney of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, put it plainly that a common 
lot awaits us all. There were only six speakers of this 
persuasion. 

All the remaining 86 speakers out of 100 believed that 
Harrison’s death resulted from special Divine dispensation. 
They differed among themselves only as to God’s motive. 
One group confessed that they could offer no explanation. 
The “how” of this death was clear, but not the “why.” It 
was a divine mystery that we mortals could hardly be 
expected to penetrate. All we can do is to keep our faith 
that some purpose is being served, that some good will come 
of it eventually because God is merciful. He cares about 
people, at least Christian people, and He has an interest in 
this country. We must trust Him in this national bereave- 
ment. 

These were humble words, but comforting. Some lis- 
teners may have been disappointed that trained clergymen 
could not have supplied a better answer, but at least the 
answer did not provoke fear or lessen awe. Episcopalian 
George Upfold, later to be a bishop, spoke of the “inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence.” He was echoed by the 
Presbyterian minister of Gettysburg, and the Congrega- 
tional minister of Providence, Edward B. Hall. These men 
possessed one great Christian insight: they were going to 
redeem a catastrophe and turn it into a creative motive for 
future good. Twenty-two speakers, including seven who 
were not ministers, adopted this point of view. 

In a second group were the ministers who would agree 
with their colleages as far as they had gone, but the notion 
that this Divine intervention was a mystery they would 
dismiss as absurd or reflecting on the Christian competence 
of their brethren. Obviously, God’s purpose was to remind 
and warn us of two affirmations: first, that any man may be 
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taken at any hour. Therefore, we must so live as to be pre- 
pared for death at any moment. Indeed, if the President of 
the United States could be snatched so abruptly from his 
high station, there was no hope that we lesser folk could 
expect a warning word or any merciful exemption. We can 
only repent our sins and be quick about it. Secondly, this 
little demonstration of Jehovah’s rod should remind us of 
His sovereign power and emphasize by contrast our feeble- 
ness and our dependence upon Him. It showed us the 
vanity of our worldly pursuits and the futility of putting our 
national trust in men rather than in God. 

These exhorters had no words of comfort for their listeners. 
They were heralds of a capricious God, intent on warning 
people to assume a contrite stance and hold it. They could 
not reconcile a God of Order with a God of Love. They 
were apologists for the Almighty, although their refusal to 
have faith in human nature was sound. ‘The president of 
Amherst College, the Reverend Heman Humphrey, saw in 
Harrison’s death the act of a jealous God who had been for- 
gotten during the raucous political campaign. Similarly, 
the Reverend Parsons Cook of Lynn, Massachusetts, saw it 
as a rebuke to excessive party spirit because the victor was 
promptly relieved of his elected office. The Reverend John 
Richards of Hanover, New Hampshire, analyzed the situa- 
tion further. He said God had dealt us two chastisements: 
commercial embarrassment in 1837, and now the President’s 
death. Before the first we had sought riches by speculation, 
forgetting God, and He had let the bubble burst. Then we 
turned to Cincinnatus to save us and made an idol of him. 
Our motive was covetousness: Harrison was to save us from 
“the evil of not being quite rich enough.” And so God had 
to teach the nation not to put such confidence in man. 

In a similar vein the Reverend Edward Kirk recalled the 
warnings we had received since early 1837, but hope re- 
vived with the election of Harrison. The Lord saw we had 
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not yet learned where to put our trust. The implication 
here is that our trouble began with Van Buren, who should 
not have been trusted either. Incidentally, Mr. Kirk had 
once served the Presbyterian Church in Albany, which 
Van Buren attended, and from which Mr. Kirk had been 
dismissed. 

The enthusiasm of the Whigs in the recent campaign was 
easily interpreted after their victory as idolatrous devotion 
to Harrison and hence an offense to the Almighty. How the 
Democrats reacted to inclusion in this wholesale accusation 
is better left to the imagination. Altogether 43 ministers 
took this general attitude, and they included 11 Con- 
gregationalists, 10 Episcopalians, 9 Presbyterians, and 4 
Baptists. 

Finally, there was a class of ministers to whom God was 
not capricious. He had not selected our President for death 
merely to demonstrate in jealous fashion His power or to 
warn others that they faced similar uncertainty in life. No, 
the situation was much darker and gloomier than that. 
Harrison’s death was the Divine sentence of a wrathful 
God. Once upon a time we were safely in God’s care, our 
enterprises prospered because undertaken by pious men, 
our national aims were realized because we sought the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. Lately we had turned away from 
God and from following in paths of righteousness. In our 
mad pursuit of money and success, our sins were rising like 
a stench to heaven. The blow to our President was not just 
a rebuke to our forgetfulness, but a punishment for our 
wickedness. There had been earlier warnings—the financial 
panic of 1837, recent shipwrecks, the New York fire of 1835, 
the cholera epidemic of 1833—but we had paid no heed. It 
was necessary for the Lord to deliver this most dramatic and 
stunning blow in order to get our attention, to demand, in 
short, President Harrison as a sacrifice. Now there was 
fear and whimpering, as there ought to be. 
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The national sins were obvious to these clergymen. There 
was the foul stain of Negro slavery across the land, matched 
only by our injustices to the Indians. There was the de- 
liberate and official desecration of the Sabbath by the Post- 
master General’s decision to move the mails on Sunday. 
Party spirit had reached vehement proportions involving 
falsehood and corruption. Intemperance was notorious. 
Overriding love of money in all our exertions had led to the 
twin practices of swindling and extortionate speculation. 
These were the national sins most of the clergymen could 
agree upon. Others were mentioned, of course, by individ- 
uals, such as profanity, flouting of the law, crimes of violence, 
the sympathizing with suicides instead of condemning them, 
duelling, and one minister noted that children no longer 
obeyed their parents the way they used to. 

All this was a harsh indictment. Expiation required more 
than turning our thoughts from man to God; it demanded 
sweeping social reforms. The Reverend William Ramsay of 
Philadelphia was convinced that “‘God has a controversy 
with this nation,” because “we as a nation have departed 
from God.” The Reverend Joseph Abbott of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, warned his church that God had destroyed 
ancient nations that angered Him. Taking this extreme 
position were 21 clergymen, approximately the same number 
that regarded Harrison’s death as cloaked in mystery. 

You may well ask at this point if Southern clergymen 
listed slavery as a national sin. They did not. Indeed, the 
Episcopal rector in Charleston, South Carolina, the Reverend 
C. E. Gadsden, perceived a sin that escaped all of his fellow 
ministers: it was the spirit of insubordination rampant in the 
land, an organized movement to break down distinctions 
among men which were not merely expedient and necessary 
but had a Divine sanction. His mind was as accommodat- 
ing as his conscience, for the good rector managed to con- 
clude that such antislavery efforts were a violation of the 
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fifth commandment to honor thy father and thy mother!” 

Now to conclude with a few inferences that may be drawn 
from this somewhat doleful research. Denominational 
analysis was not particularly significant. Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Congregationalists dominated the hun- 
dred ministers; other leading and perhaps less prosperous 
denominations were not adequately represented to provide a 
proper cross-section. It soon became clear that each de- 
nomination harbored its liberal and fundamental clergy. 
One significant finding emerged. In the last group of 
ministers that saw in Harrison’s death a retribution for 
the nation’s sins, the Presbyterians clearly dominated: 
13 out of 21. 

Since their attitude, I felt, was erected largely on the 
factor that it was the President who had been killed, I began 
to wonder what would be said nine years later when Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor died in office. So I sampled a baker’s 
dozen of sermons published in 1850 about Taylor’s death. 
Three of them admitted that it was a mysterious Providence; 
the other ten pointed out that it was designed to teach us 
once again the vanity of earthly glory and the folly of 
attempted independence from God. The remarkable aspect 
is that, among these samples at least, the idea that the 
President was sacrificed for our national sins had dis- 
appeared. Four of these ministers were Presbyterians, too." 

Perhaps after the passage of nine years the clergymen 
perceived something that is obvious to us today. To regard 
Harrison’s death as a punishment to the nation, it is req- 
uisite to endow the President and Whig principles with all 
the virtues. Only then can the nation be said to have 
suffered by his removal. But looking back from mid-twenti- 
eth century—and possibly even from 1850—we can hardly 


2C. E. Gadsden, The Sermon Preached at St. Philip’s Church (Charleston 1841), p. 9. 


43] am indebted to Joseph Allen of the Library of Congress for a list of 31 sermons 
preached at the death of Zachary Taylor in 1850. 
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see that the nation was staggered or even jarred in its course 
by President Harrison’s death. William Cullen Bryant’s 
coarse dictum may even be true. The point is that the evil 
or punitive effect of Harrison’s death is impossible to 
measure today, and therefore if it were caused by God, 
the lesson is all the more obscure. 

The “golden age” theory of history was popular among the 
ministers under review. The nation had once been fa- 
vored by God, they argued, but no longer. In addition to the 
spiritual motives of the Puritans and Washington’s un- 
equalled virtues, the framers of the Constitution were al- 
ready firmly ensconced on their pedestals as enlightened 
political scientists with a guiding piety which contrasted 
with the new generation of Congressmen. A time of trouble 
had fallen on the land; the sun was darkened by a Divine 
frown. Yet this backward glance did not penetrate very 
far; little was heard of man’s depravity since being driven 
from the Garden of Eden. On the contrary, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries man seemed to have 
recovered his Paradise in America. It was this latter 
Golden Age that the generation of 1841 had lost and its 
clergy mourned. 

The Golden Age delusion stems partly from an ignorance 
of the past but mainly from a mistaken idea about the rela- 
tionship of God and man. History is always the story of 
apparent Providence being countered by human aberration." 
The ministers granted that man might interfere with or 
obstruct the will of God, and thereby be punished as in the 
present instance, but they could not bring themselves also 
to believe that accident, or natural law in the form of 
disease germs or gravity, might have the same effect tem- 
porarily. Their despair arose because they did not dis- 
tinguish between the intentional will of God or ideal plan 
for men, and the ultimate will of God or final realization 

“ Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (London 1949), p. 106. 
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of His purposes after setbacks occasioned by man’s freedom 
to make mistakes and suffer accidents.” Because of their 
narrow view of God’s will as embracing everything that 
happened, they lived in a peculiarly inelastic world devoid 
of accidents, the penalties of ignorance, or the results of im- 
mutable laws of nature. This is the dilemma of Calvinism. 
Since everything that happens has a Divine cause and was 
Divinely intended, then it has a purpose which men must 
comprehend and learn from. Hence, the endless interpreta- 
tion of little signs. 

The whole idea of Divine intervention implies that God 
has motives which we can understand. The result is that 
these clergymen ascribe finite or human motives to God, 
thereby reducing the very majesty and sovereignty of God 
which they were attempting to glorify. This error is com- 
mon to the concept of a Chosen People. Actually, then, we 
must credit a greater wisdom to the ministers who con- 
fessed to ignorance of God’s purpose in Harrison’s death. 

It is not my intention to evaluate more than I have the 
merits of the religious ideas expressed by the groups of 
clergymen, but certain further observations cannot be re- 
sisted. The ministers should not be condemned as poor 
historians. Rather, they point up the limitations of history. 
They had the “facts” before them, but they wanted and 
felt obliged to interpret them. They simply went beyond 
the timid, technical historian and imposed an interpretation 
based on their religion. The historian who ventures to make 
interpretations does the same thing: he brings to his facts a 
commentary drawn from his ideas about human life and 
values. He is seldom aware that he is then standing on the 
threshold of prophecy.“ These ministers had a juvenile 
notion of what it meant tocall Americans a Chosen People. 
They considered it meant being a favorite of God on whom 


4 Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Will of God (London 1944), chap. 1. 
16 Butterfield, op. cit., p. 24. 
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special blessings would fall, and the corollary of this idea 
was that catastrophe was punishment. Such a view of the 
Almighty produces two other attitudes: 

The first is chauvinism, a zealous and belligerent patri- 
otism based on the assumption that since God is on our side 
we must be right. In these sermons I think we discern the 
religious basis for the American patriotism that gained so 
much vigor from the conviction that we were carrying out 
God’s purposes. 

The second is spiritual pride. This was the failing of the 
ancient Jews who similarly regarded themselves as a Chosen 
People. It arises not only from the concept of God’s provi- 
dence, but also from this misconstrued role of being Chosen. 
Patriotism and pride produced a sense of separateness in the 
Jews, and in these same attitudes we perceive the roots of 
American isolationism, nurtured further by our physical 
remoteness from Europe and Asia. 

The national sin which our clergymen did not denounce 
was their own self-righteousness. The great denominations 
of Protestantism had proliferated into numerous factions, 
each one asserting that it alone knew the will of God and the 
proper ritual of worship. Soon the schisms would be dou- 
bled by the splitting of churches North and South over 
slavery. The furious indictment of the nation for its sins of 
commission and omission may have been unconsciously 
motivated by clergymen who were reflecting their own inter- 
denominational antagonisms. They could not agree among 
themselves, unless it was on their anti-Catholicism. They 
felt called upon to correct everyone who differed from them, 
for tolerance was a vice in this age of religious particularism. 
They could defend themselves only by insisting that every- 
one else was wrong; yet they were aware as servants of God 
they ought to be able to agree, and this sense of guilt sharp- 
ened their outward hostility. They saw Jehovah’s rod in 
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Harrison’s death, and in terror to deflect its blow projected 
a scapegoat of the sins of the people. Those public sins were 
genuine enough, but the blackest of them—slavery—again 
had its clerical defenders and apologists. The churches had 
been unanimous at the end of the eighteenth century in de- 
nouncing slavery, but now they were divided on this plainest 
of issues, and in another decade they would hear them- 
selves denounced as “‘bulwarks of slavery.”” These over- 
laying conflicts were enough to make ministers sound a little 
shrill in their calls to repentance and humiliation. 

Even so, convinced as they were that God had selected 
America and the people who first settled here to achieve His 
ends, they tried to recall their fellow men to the significance 
of their responsibilities. They beseeched their hearers to 
discern the will of God and follow or fulfill it. This is good 
advice and quite unrelated to any interpretation of the cause 
of Harrison’s death; but it is not as easy as the pastors repre- 
sented. It is not a matter of turning a corner into a street 
whose vista is suddenly clear, or of ‘‘making a decision for 
Christ,” as a modern evangelist tiresomely phrases it. Dis- 
covering the will of God may require a lifetime search, and 
the last two thousand years of history have not charted 
the course very clearly. Further, these clergymen only 
added to the fog by asserting that every adversity and evil 
is also willed by God. The world was not, therefore, entirely 
what individuals could make it, and a paradox results. The 
remedy of individual repentance and social reform was not 
fundamentally sustained. 

Noble as the motive was of these clergymen, by their 
general misinterpretation of President Harrison’s death 
they invoked an image of Divine relationship that New 
Testament theology could not support. Consequently the 
Protestant churches were steadily to lose their authority in 
this century, especially after the split over slavery. 
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Amos Taylor, a Sketch and Bibliography 


BY MARCUS ALLEN McCORISON 


HE warp and woof of a society in any age is made up of 

non-entities. However, some non-entities are warped 
sufficiently to be interesting to later generations. Such a 
one was Amos Taylor, the hero of this sketch of an itinerant 
teacher, poet, publisher and bookseller. 

Amos Taylor was born in Groton, Massachusetts, on 
September 7, 1748, the son of Amos and Bridget Taylor’. 
His early years are undocumented except for his statement 
that he had read the Bible in its entirety by his seventh 
year and that he lived “‘circumspectly, until he was near 
twenty years of age.”? At that time he became convinced 
that under the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination he was 
a condemned soul. Thereupon, Amos lived in an abandoned 
manner (details unspecified) until the 14th of April, 1769; 
when he came to his senses and experienced the pangs of 
hell, a situation which did not materially improve his lot. 
In May, 1770, Taylor undertook to fit himself for Dart- 
mouth College on the advice of his pastor, the Reverend 
Francis Worcester of Hollis, New Hampshire, where the 
Taylor family was then living. He made good progress in 
“english and latin grammar” but his endemically poor 
health broke under the load of study and guilt and Amos 
gave up his plans. Shortly after this event, he was con- 
verted to Christianity and thenceforth basked in the sun- 

1E. S. Stearne, Early Generations of the Founders of Old Dunstable (Boston, 1911), 
PP. 74-75: 


2 Amos Taylor, The Bookseller’s Legacy (Bennington, Vt., 1803). Nearly all biographical 
details are from this pamphlet. 
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light of universal love which sustained him for the remainder 
of his recorded life. 

Taylor’s activities during the next five years are not 
known but presumably he worked on the family farm until 
the 19th of April, 1775, when he marched to Cambridge as a 
private soldier in Captain Reuben Dow’s Company of 
Hollis militia. Taylor was at this time twenty-seven years 
old, of light complexion and five feet eight inches tall. He 
served for eight months during the siege of Boston and was 
mustered out in December, 1775. Apparently Amos liked 
the military service or the enlistment bounties, for he was 
listed as a Montross from Groton, Massachusetts, in Captain 
Daniel Lothrop’s Company of Artillery in early June, 1776. 
His service on this occasion must have been of short dura- 
tion as he was teaching school in Walpole or Westmoreland, 
New Hampshire, during that year. The call to the colors 
proved to be too strong and he re-enlisted on February 7, 
1777, from Walpole, in Captain Abraham Watson’s Com- 
pany. When he was discharged on the 1st of September, 
the certifying officer recorded the only known contemporary 
estimate of his character. Taylor, the officer wrote, was a 
“ereat impostor.” With that, Amos returned to Walpole 
to teach school. 

On February 19, 1778, he was married to Dorothy 
Hutchins in Chelmsford, Massachusetts. The bride was a 
native of that place, having been born there on June 16, 
1755, the daughter of Samuel and Mercy (Williams) 
Hutchins. She must have encouraged his educational 
ambitions, for a littke more than a year later he wrote to 
Eleazer Wheelock, founder and president of Dartmouth 
College, applying for admission. 

3 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the War of the Revolution (Boston 1907), XV, 
415. Taylor’s military service is briefly outlined herein. 


* Vital Records of Chelmsford, Massachusetts, to the end of the year 1849 (Salem, Mass.), 
1914. pp. 85, 334- 
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To The Reverend Doctor Whelock 

president of Dartmouth Coledge 
Reverend Sir. I am a young person of more than ordinary weak consti- 
tution. have kept school about fowr years. being altogether distitute 
of parental help am very desirous of an admition into your Seminary 
for an Introduction to a setled Life In the business of keeping school 
Summer and winter among my own people. I was born In groton In 
the Bay province. and at twenty years of age had niether money, nor 
learning, hands able to labor, nor a fathers [assistance?]. I begun with 
little children for [  shiJllings and eight pence a month. [Providence] 
has blest me so far as that [I have] near a hundred scholars this [year] 
pastinone school. I have [a] peculiar genus for english gramer [phy]sichs 
and arithmatick— 

Amos Taylor 

[ ]g in my school at [Wes]tmoreland. March [the] 5.th 1779. [The?] 
haste I am in t{o se]nd by [ Jendor these lines I hope [will] excuse my 
weakness [in| writing.® 


The Reverend Doctor’s reply is not extant but it must 
have been in the negative because Taylor did not matricu- 
late. After this unsuccessful attempt to gain a college edu- 
cation, Amos turned to other devices to secure advancement. 
Following a year or more of teaching, Taylor joined the 
Shakers. In 1780 or 1781 when he became a convert, the 
Shaker movement was gaining momentum and a community 
was organized in Shirley, Massachusetts, formerly part of his 
natal place of Groton. Amos’s brother, Ephraim, was a 
member of the Harvard colony for a number of years. It is 
known that Amos also lived at Harvard but he stated that 
he was a Shaker for ten months and lived in five different 
governments. Although this peripatetic experience did not 
provide Taylor with the satisfaction for which he must have 
hoped, it did give him the material for the first of his pam- 
phlets which he was to inflict upon a reluctant public. 4 Nar- 
rative of the Strange Principles, Conduct and Character of the 


5 Dartmouth College Library, Archives Dept. Ms. 779205. 
* Caleb Butler, History of the town of Groton (Boston, 1848), pp. 364-365. 
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People known by the Name of Shakers (Worcester, 1782), 
earliest in the Taylor canon, was also early in the Shaker 
canon, preceded only by the Rathbun pamphlet of 1781. 
The sometime teacher, now author and bookseller, promised 
a second part to his Narrative but it is unknown and it is 
doubtful that it was printed. Taylor became inimical to 
the Shaker cause chiefly on the grounds that their authori- 
tarian government too closely regulated thought and action 
and he issued a warning to the young Republic that this 
group should be guarded against. Furthermore, he was 
convinced that they were in grievous error in their religious 
doctrine. In a “General Advertisement” following the 
“Narrative,” Taylor points out two problems of eighteenth 
century printers and authors. He calls upon the printers to 
respect his copyright privileges. Next, in his peculiarly 
personal manner, he objects to the high price of paper. He 
proposes that the Massachusetts legislature appoint local 
committees to collect rags for the manufacture of paper 
which will be used to print more copies of his pamphlet as 
well as its second part. In addition, he will prepare an 
edition of the Bible which he will ‘‘anatomise into the most 
perfect order of spelling.”” The Bibles were to be introduced 
into schools for the benefit of youthful scholars. He lists 
three other titles, also for the benefit of children, which he 
proposes to publish, to wit: American Babes Instructed to 
Sing an Anthem of Praise to their Divine Redeemer, A Book of 
Poems on the Rising Glory of the American Empire and The 
Religious Instructor calling for Virtue in the Tender Breast of 
every Little Master and Miss belonging to a School. Although 
Charles Evans lists them in his American Bibliography, he 
did not locate copies. John Kouwenhoven refers to Ameri- 
can Babes Instructed to Sing as ‘“‘seeming to be the first 
American book” on the subject of school instruction in 


singing.’ However, he does not recall finding a copy; thus 


7 John A. Kouwenhoven, “Some unfamiliar aspects of singing in New England, 1620- 
1810,” New England Quarterly, V1, 586 (1933). 
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it is likely that this, like the Bible and the second part of the 
Shaker narrative, never saw print. 


Amos Taylor was now a published author but he was 
apparently a bankrupt bookseller so he returned to school 
teaching for another dozen years. It is clear from the titles 
which he proposed to publish that he had definite ideas for 
the reform and improvement of teaching. Furthermore, he 
was an original thinker. That his lucubrations were not 
approved for publishing in no way reflects upon his ability 
to conceive them, merely upon the soundness of them. 
Albeit uncertain at best that American Babes Instructed to 
Sing was ever published, he had at least thought of the 
pedagogical implications of the matter at a time when few, 
if any, were concerned. In his later writings he repeatedly 
argued for more careful selection of school books, plumping 
his own of course, and for better instruction by better 
teachers. 

Sometime prior to December, 1786, the Taylor family 
moved to Reading, Vermont, where he set himself up as a 
farmer and school teacher. On the 19th of that month a 
daughter, Nancy Hutchins, was born to Amos and Dorothy 
Taylor.’ Shortly thereafter, on May 15, 1787, the Taylors 
were warned out of town.’ The family continued to live in 
Reading in spite of the unneighborly attitude and on March 
3, 1789, Amos deeded his farm to his father, then resident in 
Woodstock. Probably this action was prompted by the 
threat of a sheriff’s sale. The family fortunes were to sink 
to a still lower ebb for during the years 1790 to 1795 Nancy 
was, for her keep, bid off to the lowest bidder at town 
meetings. Sometime prior to 1793 another child was born 


® Office of the Secretary of State, Montpelier, Vt. Vital records file. 

® The author is indebted to Mr. Sherman Howe of Reading for searching the records of 
the town of Reading for references to the Taylors. See his Reading Review, XI, no. 4 
(June 15, 1958). 
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and in early May, 1794, a third child was born. On the 19th 
of that month Dolly died. As she was nursed during her 
final illness and buried at town expense, the warning out 
of 1787 must not have accomplished all that it was intended 
todo. Amos was quick to take advantage of a circumstance 
which was to improve his situation. He published a tract 
entitled The Genuine Experience and Dying Address of Mrs. 
Dolly Taylor, of Reading, Vermont. This was printed with 
some supplementary material at Keene, New Hampshire, in 
October, 1794. The pamphlet was very popular and by 
1796 had gone into four printings. It seems to have pro- 
vided the stimulus he needed to break away from Reading 
and its unhappy associations. 

In 1796 Taylor was domiciled in Whitingham, Vermont, as 
the proprietor of a bookshop and as a school teacher. He 
had remarried under an interesting arrangement. Always 
alert to the main chance, Amos had agreed to wedlock on 
the condition that his wife’s family should support her and 
her daughter. Apparently a contract was executed to that 
effect with the proviso that the daughter must live with the 
mother. The “in-laws” then refused to part with the 
daughter and Amos was outraged. He refused to domicile 
his wife unless she obtained the girl. Hannah was de- 
termined to retrieve the child, even if it meant that the con- 
tract would have to be negated to do it. Amos, of course, 
refused to assent to this extremity and her family held on to 
the child. He appealed to the public for support. In the 
Keene, New Hampshire, Rising Sun of June 21, 1796, he 
forbade “‘all persons from harboring, aiding or assisting his 
wife, Hannah Taylor, in obtaining her child, on his cost.” 
He then announced the publication, by subscription, of 
Inestimable Lines of Poetry by Amos Taylor, a work designed 
to set forth his position in the affair. One verse should 
suffice to demonstrate the inestimability of his fancy. 
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See my companion here, 
In her heart 
How she mourns; 
So full of gloomy fear 
Her grief returns 
None but a God of Love, 
Can raise her soul above, 
But like the turtle dove 
she complains 
Of her pains, 
Till Jesus by his grace 
Gives release. 


In the introduction to the poem, our sweet singer of New 
England makes his case plain for the benefit of the un- 
imaginative. That this poetic effort failed in its task to 
bring wife and family to an understanding, we will see later. 
Also in the preliminary remarks, Taylor lists a number of 
his earlier effusions, none of which are known to have sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of time. 


English Spelling Primmers, Introductory Exercises to the art of Speak- 
ing. Speculations on political, literary and evangelical revolutions, 
agreeable to ancient prophecy. Signs of the Second appearance of Christ. 
Non professors complaint, and a variety of other miscellanies are print- 
ing, or now ready for sale, and will no doubt gratify an indulgent public. 


The period about 1796 seems to have been his most prolific 
time; at any rate the greatest number of titles of which we 
have knowledge center around this date. ‘Taylor reported 
later that he “had four or five printers, all printing for him 
at one and the same time.”’ His Scholar’s Primer, or Child’s 
best Helpmate to Columbian Literature was advertised in the 
September 9, 1796, issue of Anthony Haswell’s Vermont 
Gazette and is no doubt the same as his reference to the 
English Spelling Primmer, above. Also in 1796, Haswell 
reprinted The Genuine Experience, and Dying Address, of 
Mrs. Dolly Taylor. 
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In 1799 or 1800 Taylor composed an Elegy on the death of 
General Washington which has not survived. Shortly after- 
ward he compiled a book of hymns which he peddled with 
his other wares. This pamphlet of 23 pages was printed by 
Thomas Collier and William Stockwell of Bennington some- 
time during the period of 1800 to 1802. The same printers 
also reissued in 1802 The Genuine Experience of his late wife. 

In 1803 Taylor published in Bennington the first part of 
The Bookseller's Legacy. This is an interesting production, 
located only by an imperfect copy at the New York Public 
Library, which contains a good deal of biographical and 
bibliographical information. Most of the details of his 
career which are recorded in this paper are drawn from it. 
In the same year he issued from Manchester the second part 
of his Legacy. Part two represents an interesting problem 
for students of Vermont printing because it has been ac- 
cepted that there was no printing in Manchester prior to 
1830. Evidence has been brought to light which shows that 
for a brief period in 1803 and 1804 a printer was indeed 
residing in Manchester and at least three imprints are known 
to have been printed there during that time. 

On April 29, 1803, William Stockwell of Bennington 
purchased a lot on the east side of the highway, south of the 
courthouse, in Manchester from James Cook. On the same 
day he purchased from Archibald Pritchard a lot adjoining 
the one described above.” Stockwell left Manchester early 
in 1804 for in a writ of attachment brought by Jonathan 
Hunt of Bennington, dated May 31, 1804, he is described. 
as of Manchester, now of Cambridge, New York." That 
Stockwell left other debts is shown by the writ obtained 
by Obadiah Penniman, William S. Parker, and Sylvanus G. 
Penniman of Troy, New York. The known imprints of 


% Manchester, Vt. Land Records, VI, 284-287. 
" Manchester, Vt. Land Records, VI, 478-485. 
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Stockwell during his Manchester residence are Beer’s 
Calendar, or Vermont Almanack and The Northern Callendar, 
or Vermont Almanack, both for 1804 and therefore printed in 
late 1803. The other is Taylor’s Bookseller’s Legacy, part 
two. In it, Amos calls for the end of calumniation between 
political and religious denominations and in order that the 
public be spared the tribulations caused by unprincipled 
schoolmasters and booksellers, he suggests that these types 
be required to carry means of identification and recom- 
mendation. Also, he suggests that the public be wary of 
poor quality books and to patronize only Christian book- 
sellers. Lying behind this, one can see the difficulties with 
which an itinerant bookseller met as he tried to gain rapport 
with customers of strong political or religious views or who 
had been cheated by unscrupulous peddlers. To the pub- 
lishers he recommended that only men of probity be engaged 
as booksellers and that a book fair be held in some accessible 
location in the United States in order that booksellers 
might have an opportunity to make a comprehensive selec- 
tion of stock. Taylor seems to have been unaware of the 
fairs held by Mathew Carey of Philadelphia in the years 
1802 to 1806. On the penultimate pages of his pamphlet 
he announced that the third part of the Legacy, addressed 
to the Bishops, Elders and Preachers of the Methodist 
church, was to be put to press in a few days. Nocopy of the 
final portion has been located, if indeed it was ever printed. 

Our next notice of our author and entrepreneur is again 
in Whitingham, in 1805, where he was charged $.54 on the 
grand list, indicating that he was still resident in that town 
and of little property. Of more importance to the story, 
however, is the appearance in the same year of a folio broad- 
side, The Charleston Tragedy and The Bookseller's Dream. 
The Charleston Tragedy recounts in verse a murder of passion 
committed upon the person of John Cannon of Goosecreek 
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Parish, South Carolina, by Joshua Nettles and Elizabeth 
Cannon. Nettles and Mrs. Cannon were tried for the crime, 
committed October 24, 1804, at the Court of Session in 
Charleston on January 22, 1805. Nettles was found guilty 
and hanged on February 8. Mrs. Cannon was acquitted.” 
The ballad is unknown to Olive Woolley Burt, historian of 
American murder ballads.'* Of autobiographical interest is 
his Dream in which he lays down specifications for a third wife, 
his first having died and his second having deserted him. 
‘Taylor thought it would be pleasant if the candidate owned a 
dowry with which he could purchase a bookstore, house, land, 
printing press, and other necessities. The present writer 
suspects that the public courtship was unsuccessful. 

From this point on, our information about Amos Taylor 
rapidly runs out. In 1806, Wright, Goodenow and Stock- 
well of Troy printed for him an edition of the famous 
Abraham Panther narrative. Sometime after this date 
Taylor moved to New York state and lived near Coopers- 
town. In 1813 he published at Utica, Specimens of In- 
genuity, in Composition and Poetry in which are imbedded 
nuggets of his verse describing the deaths of Emma Elvira 
Clark of Cooperstown on February 6, 1813, John Perkins 
of Burlington on November 1, 1812, and Samuel Wood of 
Burlington on August 12, 1812. No further notice of him 
has been located by this writer. 

In summing up Amos Taylor’s contribution to the Ameri- 
can scene, it is safe to say that it was not of marked impor- 
tance. One must agree that he was an original but the 
suspicion is strong that, as the Revolutionary officer of 1777 
remarked, he was an impostor. Be that as it may, he has 
left his tracks and may he rest in peace. 

Stephen C. Carpenter, Report of the Trial of Joshua Nettles for the Murder of John 
Cannon (Charleston, S. C., 1805). 
3 Olive Woolley Burt, American Murder Ballads (New York, 1958). 
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Library Company of Philadelphia; RPJCB—John Carter Brown, Providence; VtHi— 
Vermont Historical Society (Harold Goddard Rugg Collection); VtU-W—Wilbur Library, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Location symbols in italic indicate the source of described copy. 


American Babes Instructed to Sing an Anthem of Praise to their 
Divine Redeemer, or Religious singing into schools of common 
education, with an easy method of settling schools among the 
poor sort of people for teaching the art of letters in loud schools, 
so called. Worcester, Mass. Isaiah Thomas, 1782. 1 


Not located. Evans 17736. Probably never published. 


A / Narrative / Of The / Strange Principles, Conduct / And / 
Character / Of the People known by the Name of / Shakers: / 
Whose Errors have spread in several Parts of / North-America, 
but are beginning to diminish, / and ought to be guarded against. / 
In Two Numbers. / [Rule] / By Amos Taylor. / Late of their 
Number, and acquainted with them in / five different Govern- 
ments for ten Months. / [Rule] / Number I. / Wherein their 
whole Constitution is / laid open, more particularly the Meth- / 
od used by that People in making / their Proselytes. / [Thin, 


thick rule] / Worcester, (Massachusetts) Printed for the / Author. 
MDCCLXXXII. 2 


23 p. 17 cm. (trimmed and removed) [A] and C in four; B and D in two. 
“General Advertisement,” pp. 18-23. 

MWA; KyBgW; PPL-R. Evans 17735; Nichols 100; Sabin 94439. 
Printed by Isaiah Thomas. Part two probably never published. 


Poems on the Rising Glory of the American Empire. Worcester, 
Mass. Isaiah Thomas, 1782. 3 


Not located. Evans 17737. Probably never published. 
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The Religious Instructor calling for Virtue in the Tender Breast 
of every Little Master and Miss belonging to a School, to lay up 
each waste shred of cloth for the purchase of a new book to 
encourage learning. Worcester, Mass. Isaiah Thomas,1782. 4 


Not located. Evans 17738. Probably never published. 


The Genuine Experience, & Dying Address of Mrs. Dolly Taylor, 
of Reading, Vermont; who departed this life, May rgth, 1794. 
Actually dictated by herself, and taken from her lips but a little 
before her death. Now published, with her husband’s testimony 
concerning her. Keene, New Hampshire: Printed by Henry 
Blake & Co., 1794. 5 


Not located. Evans 27778. Advertised in the (Keene) Columbian 
Informer; or, Cheshire Journal of October 7, 1794. 


The Art of Teaching, the rules of reading and singing, set forth 
in a series of pleasant and familiar dialogues, designed as intro- 
ductory exercises to the art of speaking. May youth in every 
age, / Be willing to engage, / Upon the rising stage, / And learn 
to speak. / Hanover, N.H. [n.d.] 6 

Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 52 of The Bookseller’s 

Legacy, Part 1. Also in his Imestimable Lines of Poetry. 
Probably printed prior to his departure from Reading. 
Reprinted at West Springfield, Mass., n.d. 


A Small Essay, on the Signs of Christ’s Second Appearance. 
[n.p.n.d. Keene or Hanover, N.H., 1794.] 7 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 53 of The Bookseller's 
Legacy, Part 1. Also in his Jnestimable Lines of Poetry. Advertised 
in the (Hanover) Eagle: or, Dartmouth Centinal of September 22, 
1794. 
Brett, SAMUEL, fl. 1655. 
A / True Relation / Of The / Proceedings / Of The / Great 
Council / Of The / Jews: / Assembled in the Plains of Ajayday, 
in / Hungaria, about 30 Leagues distant from / Buda; to examine 
the Scriptures con- / cerning Christ. / On the 12th of October, 
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1650. / [Fillet] / By Samuel Brett; / (dn Englishman) there 
present. / [Fillet] / [Double rule] / Printed At Keene—(New 
Hampshire,) / For Amos Taylor; / Travelling Book-Seller. / 
[Short rule] / M,DCC,XCV. 8 


12 p. Signed A on p. 5. Leaves 2 and 5 are conjugate, as are 3 and 
4. Leaves 1 and 6 are tipped to front and back. 
RPJCB. Evans 28342. 


[Croucn, NATHANIEL, 1632-1725.] 

The / Travels / Of / Fourteen Englishmen / To / Jerusalem. / 
In the Year 1669. / Rule / Keene.—(Newhampshire.) / Compiled 
by, &F Printed for / Amos Taylor. / M,DCC,XCV. 9 


20 p. 17.5 cm. [A] and B in four; C in two. 
MWA. Evans 28505. 

“This forms one of a collection of tracts made by Richard Burton— 
the pseudonym of Nathaniel Crouch, a seventeenth century London 
bookseller, to whom it is usually credited. See Arber’s ‘Term Cata- 
logues.’ 

“Amos Taylor got hold of an old copy and tried to ‘turn an honest 
penny’ by reprinting the parts. See my volume X (which will be in 
your hands shortly) Nos. 28342, 28505, 29454, also 30301. My 28505 
evidently refers to it, to which, as a presumable defective title, I added 
the first part of its title. .JCB has two other parts, 28342 & 29454. 

“Henry Blake died in the spring of 1795, and Cornelius Sturtevant, 
Jr. & Co., took over his printing business you will remember. This 
may be Blake’s printing, as I have credited him, from an advertise- 
ment.” Charles Evans to Clarence S. Brigham 


{[Rycaut, Sir 1628-1700.] 
The / Counterfeit Messiah; / Or False Christ, / Of The / Jews 
at Smyrna; / In The Year 1666. / Written by an English Person of 
Quality / there resident; soon after the affair / happened / [Double 
rule] / Keene—(Newhampshire;) / Printed by C. Sturtevant, 
Jun. & Co. / For Amos Taylor. / [Short, thick, thin rule] / 
1795. 10 
36 p. [A]-C in six. 
RPJCB. Evans 29454. 
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The Genuine Experience, and Dying Address of Mrs. Dolly 
Taylor. 2nd. ed. Windsor [1794 or 1795.] 11 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 52 of The Bookseller's 
Legacy, Part 1. 


The / Genuine Experience, / And Dying Address, / Of / Mrs. 
Dolly Taylor, / of Reading, (Vermont) / Who Departed This 
Life, May 19th, 1794. / Actually dictated by herself, and taken 
from her lips, / but a little before her Death. / Now Published, / 
With her Husband’s Testimony concerning her, for / whom he 
mourns, but not without hope. / [Double rule] / The Third Edi- 
tion:—Carefully Revised by the Author. / [Double rule] / Windsor: / 
Printed by Alden Spooner, For The Author. / M,DCC,XCV. 12 


I2p.? 17 cm. 
MWA. Leaves 1 and 4 of first signature only. Cooley 297; Evans 
31268; Sabin 94449. 


Poetical Specimens of a New, Beautiful, and Religious System of 
English Education. Windsor [1794 or 1795?] 13 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 52 of The Bookseller’s 
Legacy, Part 1. 
Probably printed prior to his departure from Reading. 


The / Factor’s Garland, / And / Taylor’s Apology / [Ornament] / 
[Rule] / Printed For Amos Taylor, / Travelling Bookseller. / 
[Rule] [n.p.n.d. Greenfield, Mass., 1796] 14 


23 p. 18cm. [A]}-B in six. A5 wanting. 

“The Factor’s Garland,” pp. [3]-8. ‘“Taylor’s Apology, Advertise- 
ment,” p. [11] “Taylor’s Apology, for writing and publishing 
books,” pp. [13]-23. 

NHi. Referred to by Taylor on p. 53 in The Bookseller’s Legacy, 
Part 1. Advertised in (Keene) Rising Sun of June 21, 1796. ““Taylor’s 
Apology” was reprinted, also at Greenfield. “The Factor’s Gar- 
land” is not of Taylor’s authorship. The British Museum has 
copies of this poem printed at Newcastle, 1760? and Edinburgh? 
1776. 
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Evans lists The Factor’s Garland under number 25464, printed at Con- 
cord, N. H., by Elijah Russell in 1793. 


Wegelin also lists an edition under number 1283, Wrentham, Mass., 
1812. 


The / Genuine Experience, / And Dying Address, / Of / Mrs. 
Dolly Taylor, / Of Reading, (Vermont,) / Who departed this life, 
May 19th, 1794. / Actually dictated by herself, and taken from 
her lips, / but a little before her Death. / Now Published, / With 
her Husband’s testimony concerning her, for / whom he mourns, 
but not without hope. / [Rule] / The fourth edition;—Carefully 
revised by the author. / [Rule] / Bennington: / Printed for Amos 
Taylor, and sold by him at his book store in Whitingham. / 
1796. 15 


12 p. 19cm. [A] in four; B in two. 

“The Genuine Experience, &c.” pp. [3]-9. “Living testimony of Amos 
Taylor,” pp. 9-10. “Poem,” pp. 10-11. “Futher specimen of the 
author’s ingenuity in poetry,” pp. 11-12. 

MWA; RPJCB. Cooley 337; Evans 31269; Sabin 94450. 

Printed by Anthony Haswell. 


Inestimable Lines of Poetry, By / Amos Taylor, / An Experienced 
Schoolmaster, / Occasioned by the oppression of a cruel brother 
in law, / Selected from an ingenious manuscript, now designed 
for the press, in which is / shewn, in proper colours, / How this 
disaffected Brother in Law undertook to marry off an infirm sister 
in Law to a man of proper- / ty;... [n.p.n.d. Keene, 1796.] 16 


Broadside. 33 x 17 cm. (slightly trimmed). 

Poem of ten numbered verses, twelve lines each, printed in two 
columns. Ina third column is further prose. This column has the 
type set vertically on the sheet. 

Rugg Collection at tH. 

Advertised in (Keene) Rising Sun of June 21, 1796. 


The Non Professor’s Complaint, together with An address to 


carnal professors of religion, on the duty of walking in wisdom 
before non professors. [n.p.n.d.] 17 
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Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 53 of The Bookseller’s 
Legacy, Part 1. Also in his Inestimable Lines of Poetry. 
Printed in 1796 or earlier. 


The / Scholar’s Primer, / Or / Child’s best Helpmate / To / 
Columbian Literature. / Published for the Use of small Children 
in Families and Schools. Containing a larger Collection of Spell- 
ing, and easy familiar Lessons for the Youth of America, than the 
Genius of Man has hitherto compiled. By Amos Taylor, Tutor. 
{Bennington, Anthony Haswell, 1796.] 18 


Not located. Cooley 336; Evans 31270. Referred to by Taylor on 
p. §2in The Bookseller’s Legacy, Part 1. Also in his Inestimable Lines 
of Poetry. Advertised in the (Bennington) Vermont Gazette of 
September 9, 1796. 


Speculations on Political, Literary and Evangelical Revolutions, 
agreeable to ancient prophecy. [n.p.n.d. Keene? 1796.] 19 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor in Jnestimable Lines of Poetry. 
Advertised in (Keene) Rising Sun of June 21, 1796. 


An Elegy on the Death of General Washington. [n.p.n.d. 1799 or 
1800.] 20 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 53 of The Bookseller's 
Legacy, Part 1. 


A / Small Extract, from a late Collection of / Hymns, / Published 
for the use of Pious People / of every Denomination. / [Rule] / 
By Amos Taylor. / [Rule] / [Short rule] / Bennington, (Vermont) 
/ Printed by Collier and Stockwell. 21 


23 p. 17.5 cm. [A] and C in four; B and D in two. 

Contains sixteen hymns, without music. 

Rugg Collection at VtH1. 

Collier and Stockwell printed in Bennington in the years 1800 to 1802. 


The / Genuine Experience / And / Dying Address / Of / Mrs. 
Dolly Taylor, / Of Reading, (Vermont) / Who departed this Life, 
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May 19th, 1794. / Actually dictated by herself, and taken from / 
her lips, but a little before her death. / Now Published, / With 
her Husband’s Testimony concerning her, / for whom he now 
mourns, but not without / hope. / [Fillet] / Benningtgn: [Sic] / 
Printed By Collier & Stockwell. / 1802. 22 


12 p. 17cm. [A] in four; B in two. 

“The Genuine Experience, &c.” pp. [3]-8. “Living Testimony of 
Amos Taylor,” pp. 8-10. Poem, pp. 10-11. “The Hallelujah 
Hymn, as sung by the young in the town of Petersburgh,” pp. 11-12. 

MWA. 


Mrs. Taylor’s account misdated, Jan. 21st, 1797, on p. 8. 


The / Bookseller’s Legacy. / Published for the Benefit of the 
Inhabi / tants of America. / In Three Parts. / Part First / Con- 
taining an Evangelical Narrative. / Part Second / Containing a 
literary Catechism, and School of / Good Manners for sects and 
denominations, where- / in is set forth a system of permanent rules 
and reg- / ulations, designed as a proper criterion between Li- / 
centiousness on the one hand, and Superstition on the / other, in the 
circulation of Books. / Part Third / Containing a Serious Address 
and humble appeal / to the respectabie Bishops, Elders, and Preachers 
of / the Methodist denomination, relative to an extraor- / dinary 
affair of some importance, addressed to the / citizens of the Federal 
Union, in promoting civiliza- / tion among all professors of Religion. 
/ [Double rule] / By Amos Taylor, Bookseller. / [Double rule] / 
Bennington, (Vermont.) / Printed by Anthony Haswell & Co. 
1803. 23 


59 p- 18cm. (trimmed). [A]-E in four; A?-E? in two. 

“Copyright disclaimer,” p. 2. “Introduction,” pp. [3]-8. “The Book- 
seller’s Legacy Part First,” pp. 9-59. 

NN. Imperfect; B (pp. 13-20) is repeated following B?, while C 
(pp. 25-32) is wanting. 

Part three probably never published. 


The Booksellers Legacy, / Part Second, / Containing The Book- 
sellers Oeconomy / Or / Literary Catechism, / And / School Of / 
Good Manners: / Fillet / Wherein is set forth, a plain and neces- 
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sary sys- / tem of permanent rules and regulations, design- / ed as 
a proper criterian [Sic] between licentiousness / on the one hand, 
and superstition on the other; / in respect to the Bookselling busi- 
ness! / [Rule] / By 4. Taylor, Bookseller. / [Rule] / N.B. A copy 
right of this legacy in three parts, is now / bequeathed to any Printer 
in the United States, for the term / of three years from the date of the 
first edition. / [Fillet] / May the light of Columbia arise, / And 
Heven-born [Sic] freedom descend from the skies. / [Double rule] / 
Manchester, Printed for the Author. 24 


41 p. 18cm. [A], C, E, G in four; B, D, F in two. 

“A short introduction to the second part of The Booksellers Legacy,” 
pp. [3}-4. “The Booksellers Oeconomy,” pp. 4-39. “Note,” 
pp. 39-40. Poem, pp. 40-41. 

Vtu-W. 

This was printed in Manchester, Vt., by William Stockwell in 1803. 


Lines of Gold in Letters of Silver. [n.p.n.d.] 25 


Not located. Referred to by Taylor on p. 53 of The Bookseller’s 
Legacy, Part 1. 
Printed in 1803 or earlier. 


The Charleston Tragedy, / A New Song, / Founded on facts 
relative to a late Murder committed in the / city of Charleston, 
South-Carolina—which Tragedy ought to / be pasted on the walls of 
every house in America. / ... The Book-Seller’s Dream, / A New 
Song. / Tune—Sweet William, of Plymouth. / . . . Printed for 
Amos Taylor, the Author, / Travelling Book-Seller. (n.p.n.d. 
Bennington? 1805] 26 


Broadside. 43.5 x 27 cm. 

“The Charleston Tragedy” is composed of forty verses of four lines 
each, in double column. 

“The Book-Seller’s Dream” is composed of forty-two verses of four 
lines each, in double column. 

CSmH. 

Sold at American Art Galleries sale of February 3-4, 1916, lot 701. 
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[PanTHER, ABRAHAM, pseud.] 
A / Very Surprising / Narrative / Of A / Young Woman, [Black 
letter] / Who Was Discovered In A Cave, After Hav- / ing Been 
Taken By The / Indians, / In The Year 1777, / And Seeing No 
Human Being For The Space Of Nine Years. / In a Letter from 
a Gentleman to his Friend. / [Rule] / “Misfortunes constantly 
await the Human Race.” / [Rule] / Troy, N.Y. / Printed For 
Amos Taylor, / By Wright, Goodenow, & Stockwell./ ... .1806.... 
27 
12 p. 17cm. [A] in four; B in two. 
MWA. 


Specimens / Of / Ingenuity, / In / Composition and Poetry: 
[Black letter] / By Amos Taylor. / Humbly submitted to the 
learned and pious, for / correction, and introduction, into / 
Public Schools and Private Families, / to be read and spoken by 
the blooming / Youth of America, / as favorite pieces. / [Fillet] / 
Utica: / Printed For The Author. / 1813. 28 


32 p. 13.5 cm. [A]-B in eight. 
MWA; NUt. Bibliography of the history and life of Utica, p. 116. 
Printed by Seward and Williams. 
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New Series (semi-annual)... 


Price Last of Publications 


PROCEEDINGS 
182-1849 (printed in 19m, pp. 582) 
1849-1880 (semi-annual, r8g9-1865 mostly out of print) . each 1.00 


«tach 2.00 
The old series of publications consists of 75 pamph!.c is»-ed between 1824 and 2880, 


“The first rgare reprinted as part of the volume of / roceedings for 1812-1849 which was 


issued in 2922. ‘The present seri¢a began in Octob sr, 1880, ant through the year 1957 
consists of 67 volumcs with three issues to « volume until 1912, a. ¢ thereafter two. The 
price is $2.00 the issuc, but single tasues can be supp lied only for th. purpose of filling ovt 
existing sets. Reprints of most articles can be supplid at $1.06. each, 

Subscribers for the current Proceedings may octain a microfilm edition through 


‘Usiversity Microfilms, 313 Nv First Street, Ana Arbor, | 


TRANSACTIONS AND COLLECTIONS 


Volumex(r820) . . $6.00 
Adtiquitics of the Western Suates 

Volumea{x836) . . + print 
Albert Ga! Tribes of North etc. 

Volumeg{18s7) 5.00 

Voramea (1860) . £80 
Wingfield, Virgintay Revit, 

Vohamie 5 (1874) 30,00 
Isaiah Thomas, of in Vol: 

Volume6G(1874) . . «10,00 
Isaiah Thomas, Histary of Printing in Vol. 2 

Note-Book kept by Thomas 1698-1642 
(root) . . out of print 

Diary of Christopher Baldwin, 73 

Va.dme9 (1009) . 
Diary of ."saiahk Theses 1805-1828, 

Diary of Isaiah 1828, 2 

Manuseript Records Of the and War 

Volume 12 (19:2). 


Royal Proclamasions Relating to 


A set of these publications lackitg volumes a aad 8 of the Trensactions tan be 
supplied far $500; some the Proceedtugs are offset reprints. 
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